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THE TELUGUS AND OUR MISSION 
FIELD IN INDIA 


Le 


The Telugus inhabit that part of the penin- 
sular of India, which extends northward from 
the city of Madras, along the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, almost as far the Mahanandi river, to the 
confines of Bengal, and far inland into the heart 
of the Dekkan, covering a territory somewhat larger 
than Spain. 

The Telugu country lies in the tropical zone 
between 13 degrees and 20 degrees north lati- 
tude, on a line with Central America, the south- 
ern part of Mexico and the islands of Jamaica, 
Hayti and Porto Rico. The thermometer rarely 
falls below sixty-five degrees Farenheit during 
the three or four months of the cool season, from 
November to February. During the month of 
March the heat increases, and the hot season 
continues until the latter part of June. During 
this season of dry heat the thermometer may 
rise to 130 degrees and more in the shade. ‘The 
rainy season begins when the southwest monsoon 
or trade-wind breaks, about July r. Again in 
September, the sun having crossed the equator, 
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a shorter season of rain is brought on by the 
northeast monsoon. 

Two large rivers, the Godavery and the 
Kistna, flow through the Telugu country. The 
delta-land of the Godavery is especially fertile, 
numerous canals irrigating the soil and furnish- 
ing, also, means of travel and traffic. The chief 
products of the country are rice, sugar, cotton 
and indigo. Among the tropical fruits which 
grow in abundance, the mango is_ especially 
prized. ‘What the apple is to the people of 
America, the mango is to the people of India. 
It grows everywhere. Often large mango trees 
line both sides of a public road or occupy waste 
ground near villages; and, being free to the poor, 
these become a great boon during the fruitage 
season.” Palm trees of all kinds are numerous. 
The teak of the native forests is used in the con- 
struction of the better class of houses, and the 
Indian banyan, noted throughout the world, is 
a familiar object to the natives. 

The Telugus are the most numerous of the 
Dravidian tribes which were forced down from 
the high plateaus of North India into the southern 
plains by the invasion of the Aryans through the 
passes of the Himalaya mountains. According 
to the census of 1901 the Telugus numbered 20,- 
696,872, all Dravidians 56,000,000. ‘To-day the 
number of Telugus may be about 30,000,000. 
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Compared with the Aryans of North India 
the Dravidians have a darker complexion, longer 
heads, flatter noses. more irregular features and 
are shorter in stature. In lieu of physical strength 
and vigor they possess, to a marked degree, the 
virtue of patient endurance. By the side of a 
highly developed mystical sense, there exists a 
very low standard of morality, both the products 
of the prevailing religion. 

Like all India the Telugu country is a land 
of villages. “Ninety per cent. of the population 
lives in towns or villages, which, although differ- 
ing in size, do not vary much in general appear- 
ance,” is what an authority says of India. In 
the Telugu country there are no large cities. Ra- 
jahmundry, with a population of thirty-five or 
forty thousand, is one of the largest towns. A 
town is an overgrown village and has a magis- 
trate and petty court to manage its judicial af- 
fairs. ‘The chief of the village is the headman, 
who decides cases of moral character. He is as- 
sisted by a clerk and a council of four elders. 

The cultivated land around the villages is 
generally owned by absentee landlords, called 
zemindars. ‘The plow of the native farmer is a 
crooked piece of hard wood, pointed at the end 
with a sharpened iron bar. It is pulled by a pair 
of oxen over the ground until the iron point has 
scratched and loosened the soil several inches 
deep. At the time of harvest the ripened grain 
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OXEN THRASHING RICE 


is cut down with. sickles, trodden out by cattle 
on the field, winnowed in the wind and carried 
in buckets on the heads or shoulders of the farm 
hands to the market or the places of storage. All 
the tools and methods of agriculture and of the 
various industries are crude and primitive. 
The homes of wealthy natives are large bun- 
galows, with capacious verandas; those of the 
middle and lower classes are gloomy, small and 
unattractive, usually consisting of one or two low 
rooms, earthen floors, mud walls and a thatched 
roof of palm leaves. A few mats, made of bam- 
boo or palm leaves spread on the floor as beds 
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are the only furniture. In many of these native 
huts cows, buffaloes, bullocks and other domestic 
animals are received on intimate terms and are 
housed. A few brass pots and plates, cups and 
mugs, earthenware water-jars and cooking ves- 
sels, a knife or two, but no forks, are the ordinary 
kitchen utensils, although one cannot speak of a 
kitchen, for nearly all of the necessary cooking 
is done out of doors. 

The ordinary food of the people is rice with 
curry, or some form of millet. Curry is usually 
prepared in the form of powder ground between 
stones and consists of dried vegetables and 
sharp spices. One of our missionaries has said 
that at a festival, such as a wedding, the guests 
rejoice as those who are royally banqueted, if 
each one may sit down’ and consume about a 
wash-basin full of rice and curry. The clothing 
of the natives is scant, as in all tropical countries. 
As a rule, children wear no clothing until they 
are four or five years of age. The usual gar- 
ment of the women is a single, long piece of 
cheap, light, cotton fabric, which they wind and 
drape around the body from the neck to the an- 
kles. ‘The monthly expense of a family of middle 
class Telugus is about fifteen rupees or five dol- 
lars. Many of the poorer classes live on half 
or less than half that amount. Wealth and 
position among the women is indicated by the 
number and value of jewels and ornaments worn, 
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especially on festival occasions. The passion of 
the people for display, feasting at weddings and 
funerals and endless litigations frequently leave 
them for years in the clutches of money-lenders, 
who charge exorbitant rates of interest. 
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A HINDU GIRL 


Woman- The Christian home, as we know it, is un- 
hood known to the Hindu, “there being no equivalent 
for the word in any Indian language.” The young 
husband brings his wife to his father’s house, 
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where she becomes subject to her mother-in- 
law. A woman has no social status or religious 
destiny apart from man. ‘The worst misfortune 
that can befall her is to remain unmarried. She 
never appears in public in the company of any 
man, not even of her husband. Ifa son is born 
of the wedlock, the husband does not usually 
seek a second wife; but the wife who has no son, 
is likely to be cast off, or, at least, treated with 
contempt. Only a small per cent. of the higher 
caste women are secluded in zenanas, or woman’s 
apartments. Betrothal takes place when the 
bride is a mere child or even a helpless babe. If 
the husband-betrothed dies, the baby-wife be- 
comes a widow and may never marry. A widow- 
er, however, may marry again and as often as 
he wishes. The lot of the widow is most de- 
plorable. She becomes either a domestic drudge 
or a prostitute. In 1901 the widows of India 
numbered 25,891,936, of whom 391,147 were un- 
der fifteen years of age. The legal age of actual 
marriage was raised from ten to twelve years 
by the “Age of Consent Bill” in 1891. 

The Telugu language, enriched by Sanscrit, 
and to a slight degree by Hindustani, Arabic 
French and English, is musical in sound and elab- 
orate and highly systematized in form. The 
vocabulary is enormous, redounding in synonyms 
and in terms of philosophical, pseudo-scientific 
and voluptuous character, but is practically desti- 
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tute of words, which can be used to express the 
spiritual conceptions of the Christian religion. It 
has been called the Italian of India for its melod- 
ious sound. Allied tongues are the ‘Tamil and 
Canarese. The greater part of Telugu literature 
consists of poetry, which is written in the higher 
dialect. So different is the higher dialect from 
that which is used in common conversation, that 
they form distinct branches of study. In com- 
mon conversation a single word or short phrase 
is often used to convey the meaning of a whole 
sentence. The language is spoken in its greatest 
purity in the northern circars, Rajahmundy be- 
ing the literary center of the Telugu country. 

The prevailing religion of the Telugus is 
Modern Hinduism, which is an almost indefina- 
ble composite of gross polytheism, or the wor- 
ship of many gods, and underlying pantheism, 
or nature worship, with absurd superstitions, in- 
numerable idols, a low moral standard, foolish 
religious ceremonies and a tyrannical caste-sys- 
tem: 

The divisions and sub-divisions of caste are 
altogether too numerous to mention. In general, 
we may distinguish between the Brahmins or 
priests, Vaisayas or merchants, Sudras or labor- 
ers, artisans and agriculturists, Panchamas_ or 
low-castes, the so-called fifth class, and the 
chucklers or out-castes. Each of these is sub- 
divided almost ad-infinitum. Socially and civil- 
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lv, Mohammedans are ranked as Sudras. The 
Kshatriyas, or warrior caste, ranked between the 
Brahmin and Vaisaya castes, are few in number, 
for the T'elugus have a less warlike disposition 
than the fierce Mahrattas, or the doughty Raj- 
puts. ‘The members of one caste keep them- 
selves socially distinct from all other castes. They 
are born, eat and drink, live and labor, marry, 
die and are buried in their castes. To break 
caste is the most grievous sin, for which abject 
and carefully-prescribed atonement must be 
made. ‘The following are the principal rules of 
caste: Intermarriage is forbidden; occupation is 
hereditary ; persons of different castes may not eat 
together nor drink out of the same vessel; no 
man of an inferior caste may touch the rations 
or enter the cook-room; the orthodox caste-man 
is a vegetarian; an ocean voyage beyond the con- 
fines of India is prohibited. This caste-system 
has, for ages, strangled all personal ambition, 
choked aspiration and held back progress. It 
has made unity of thought, purpose and action 
for the common good a practical impossibility, 
_and has fostered suspicion, jealousy and selfish- 
ness. It has preserved the position and influ- 
ence of the Brahmins as the religious autocrats 
of India and has been the greatest impediment 
to the work of Christian missions among the 
Hindus. 
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The Christian community in our Telugu field Converts 


is composed principally of Malas and Madigas, 
who are low castes and out-castes. They have 2" 


welcomed the message of redemption through 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour, and willingly yield 
to the uplifting power of Christianity, while the 
Brahmins spurn and ridicule the gospel and the 
Sudras remain indifferent and uninterested. 
Thus God is again choosing the poor and lowly 
rather than the wise and wealthy, as the first 
objects of his saving grace. | 
Among the many gods which are worshipped 
by the Telugus, the most popular, probably, is 
Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, the god of 
pleasure and licentiousness, the Bacchus of the 
Hindus. Kali, the consort of Siva, goddess of 
disease, disaster and death, is widely worshipped. 
Her image is as revolting an object as can be 
found anywhere. She is represented as a naked 
woman with a black skin and a hideous coun- 
tenance. Her tongue protrudes from her mouth; 
her hair is a mass of long, writhing snakes. She 
wears a necklace of human skulls and a belt of 
dead men’s hands. She has four arms. In her 
upper left hand she holds a dagger, dripping with 
blood; with her lower left hand she grasps by the 
hair the decapitated head of a giant. With her up- 
per right hand she beckons to the worshippers to 
draw near and do homage to her image; with 
her lower right hand she warns the worshipper 
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away, lest drawing near he might become the 
object of her fierce wrath. Under her feet she 
treads upon the helpless, lifeless body of a vic- 
tim. Another popular god is Ganesha, god of 


THE ELEPHANT-HEADED GANESHA 
The Hindu God of Good Fortune 


good-luck and wisdom, who is represented with 

the body of a human being, seated cross-legged on 

a pedestal, having four arms and the head of an 

elephant. Hanuman, another god, is represented 

as a man with the head and tail of a monkey. 

Other gods, just as repulsive, are worshipped. 
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Temples and shrines, containing these images, 
may be found in the village streets, on the public 
highways, on hills, under trees, near springs and 
rivers, rocks and roads, in fact, almost every- 
where; and always there is in attendance to re- 
ceive the sacrifices of the people, the Brahmin 
priest—the religious montebank of India. 

While such religious practices as hook 
swinging and the burning of widows on the pyres 
of their husbands have been prohibited by the 


government, there are others still in practice, - 


which are quite as inhuman and equally repul- 
sive. Fakirs or mendicants, the holy men of 
India, may be seen almost anywhere, doing their 
tricks, in order that they may gain merit and 
alms. Here a fakir will be seen lying naked on 
a bed of sharp spikes; there, one will walk about 
in shoes through the soles of which sharp nails 
have been driven; here, one will be seen in the 
act of eating revolting food; there, one sitting in 
the street and staring directly at the sun.  In- 
numerable, unmentionable, are the forms of self- 
torture to which these fakirs will submit in order 
that they may be accounted holy. 

A more exhaustive description of modern 
Hinduism would call for the definition of maya, 
or illusion, Karma or fate, the transmigration of 
souls and nirvana, or final absorption; but those 
who are interested may pursue the study of these 
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doctrines in such books as John F. Jones’ excel- 
lent work entitled, “India’s Problem: Krishna or 
Christ,” and: J. Murray Mitchell’s, “The Great 
Religions of India.” 
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The Mission Field of the General Council 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in North 
America lies in the country of the Telugus in 
India. . 

Wien, ie 1o0Q; Key Cs Ff. Fleyer, Mo D:, 
familiarly known as Father Heyer, then in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, went to India for 
the third time, to reclaim the Rajahmundry mis- 
sion for the Lutheran Church and reorganized 
it for the General Council, the field consisted of 
little more than the town of Rajahmundry and a 
few neighboring villages. Samulkot, where some 
work had been done, had been practically aban- 
doned. 

To-day, at the close of the first decade of 
the twentieth century, after a mission history 
of over forty years, our field in India embraces 
parts of the Godavery and Kistna districts of 
the Madras Presidency, on both sides of the 
Godavery river, from the shore of the bay of 
Bengal inland to the Rampa hills. The counties, 
called Taluks, on the right of the Vasista branch 
of the river as it flows seaward, belong to the 
Kistna, those on the left to the Godavery district. 
The territory now claimed and worked by our 
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missionaries has an approximate area of 5370 
square miles, which is somewhat larger than the 
State of Connecticut. It has a population of 
about one and a half million Telugus. ‘Two other 
missions besides our own are at work in the 
Godavery delta, and they, likewise, labor among 
about a million and a half people. The one is 
the mission of the Plymouth Brethren of Eng- 
land, with its center at Narsapur, near the coast, 
begun a few years earlier than the Rajahmundry 
mission. ‘The other is the mission of the Ontario 
and Quebec Baptist Missionary Society of Can- 
ada, with its center at Coconada, the seaport of 
Rajahmundry, begun somewhat later than our 
mission. Several of the inland taluks are claimed 
and worked exclusively by our Lutheran mis- 
sionaries; others along the coast exclusively by 
the other two missions, while a number are 
worked in part by our mission and in part by one 
or both of the others. From Ellore as a center, 
about fifty miles south of Rajahmundry, the 
Church Missionary Society of England carries 
on extensive mission operations. The boundary 
lines of these missions are not so sharply drawn 
as they should be, and in a number of villages 
agents of the different missions are at work. In 
1906 an amicable agreement of boundary lines 
and principles of mission comity was concluded 
with the Canadian Baptist missionaries. 
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The territory worked by our missionaries is Mission 
divided into mission districts, designated by the Districts 
names of the towns in which the missionaries 
reside or by the names of the taluks in which 
they labor. The districts at present are Rajah- 
mundry, Korukonda, Dowlaishwaram, ‘Tl'allapudi, 
Samulkot, ‘Tadepelligudem or ‘Tanuku, Bhima- 
waram-Narsapur and Jaggampetta. Most of the 
Christians live in the Bhimawaram taluk. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made at different times 
to extend the field farther into the hill-country, 
but as yet no successful and permanent work has 
been done beyond the towns of Rampa, Adetigula 
and Duchurti. 

The district missionaries regularly visit the District 
villages of their districts, in which Christians re- Work 
side, schools have been established and _ native 
agents are at work, to examine the work of the 
school teachers, of the evangelists in the districts, 
and of the catechists who have charge of sub- 
districts under the direction of the missionary. 

The infant children of Christian parents, and 
adults, who have been properly instructed, are 
baptized; marriages are performed; the Lord’s 
Supper is administered; catechumens are con- 
firmed; services are conducted; sermons are 
preached; and discipline is administered. The 
missionary is accompanied on these tours by the 
native pastor or the catechist of the district or 
sub-district visited. New villages are visited and 
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the gospel is preached to the heathen as time and 
opportunity are given. On these tours the mis- 
sionaries of the Bhimawaram, ‘Tanuku and Dowl- 
aishwaram districts use house-boats in which 
they proceed through the canals from place to 
place. ‘These house-boats are the property of the 
mission. ‘The missionaries of the ‘Tallapudi, 
Samulkot, Korukonda and Jaggampetta districts, 
in which there are no canals, use tents while on 
tour, or travel in carts drawn by bullocks or 
ponies, availing themselves of the government rest 
houses or of mission schcol-houses, as temporary 
residences. 

Besides the district missionaries others are 
appointed to take charge of the educational work. 
‘The training school for native agents is called the 
Boys’ Central School, and is located at Luthergiri, 
a suburb of Rajahmundry. Woman missionaries 
are placed in charge of the Girls’ Central School, in 
which Christian girls are educated, the Hindu Girls’ 
Schools, the Zenana work and the medical work, all 
of which center at Rajahmundry. and at present’ are 
largely confined to that town. 


The condition of our mission at the begin- Statistics 


ning of the year 1909 may be judged from the 
following table of statistics :— 


Native Pupils in 


District Christians |Communicants| A'gents School 
Rajahmundy 333 195 28 712 
Bhimawaram 8,601 3,930 88 1,896 
Dowlaishwaram | 2,161 1,347 53 925 
Tanuku 1,221 550 29 443 
Tallapudi 1,105 670 3 360 
Samulkot 953 570 51 962 
Korukonda ; 293 179 15 245 
Jaggampetta 204 80 7 55 

TOTALS 14,871 7,021 310 5,598 


The number of native agents and pupils giv- 
en, includes those in the Boys’ and Girls’ Central 
Schools, the Hindu Girls’ Schools, the Peddapur 
High School and the Zenana and medical work. 

The task set before our missionaries among 
the Telugus of India is a difficult one, requiring 
infinite patience, untiring energy, undaunted zeal 
and strong faith. Armed with the whole armor 
of God, wielding the mighty weapons of the Spir- 
it, the Word of God and the Sacraments of the 
New Testament, serving the Saviour of the 
world, the Lord Jesus Christ, teaching those 
whom they baptize to observe all things whatso- 
ever the Master has said, our missionaries are 
called upon to cast down and destroy the idols 
of the Telugus, to lead them and their children 
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Our Task 


to the worship and service of the one, true, living 
God, to build up and establish the Christian 
Church and to thoroughly Christianize that por- 
tion of the Telugu tribe which resides in the dis- 
tricts of our mission field. It may take another 
century, it may take two centuries to accomplish 
this task, but in the end the promises of the Lord 
will be fulfilled and there will be, as the result of 
our mission work, a self-sustaining, self-govern- 
ing and self-propagating Telugu Lutheran ‘Church 
in the Godavery and Kistna districts of the Madras 
Presidency in India. * 

God will accomplish it through our Geneual 
Council, but for every pastor and member of our 
Church their remains, until the task is fully ac- 
complished, the solemn and pressing duty of ade- 
quately manning and financing the work of for- 
eign missions, which God has assigned to us in 
India. 
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